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THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


« T have seen the affecting spectacle ofan im- 
mortal spirit, exhibiting the possession of every 
energy of thought and feeling which mark the 
most exaited of our species ; inhabiting a body 
arrived to its age of fulland blooming maturity ; 
speaking through an eye, whose piercing lustre 
beamed with intelligence and sparkled with joy 
at the acquisition of asingle new idea ;—I have 
seeh such a spirit, oh! it was a melancholy sight, 
garnestly contemplate 

“tne boundless store 

Of charms which Nature to ber votory yields ; 

The warbling woodland ; tne resounding shore ; 

The pomp of gr. ves and garniture of fields ; 

All that the genial ray of morning gilds ; 

And all that echoes to the song of even ; 

All that the mountain’s sheltering bosom shields, 

And all the dread magnificence of heaven ;” 

—while such an ampitheatre of beauty and or- 
der, and splendor, raised not this mind which | 
viewed it the notion of an Almignty Hand that 
formed and sustained the whole. 

“I have asked such an one, after a few glim-| 
merings of truth had began to dissipate the | 
mental darkness in which it had been shrouded, | 
what were its meditations at the sigifi of a friend 
onwhom Death had Jaid his icy hand, and whom | 
the Grave was about to receive into its cold and | 
silent ‘mansion. “ [I thought LI saw, was che 
reply, ‘the termination of being; the destruc- 
tion of all that constituted man | had no no- 
tion of any e» istence beyond the grave. { knew 
not that there was a God who created and gov- | 
erns the world. I felt no accountability to Him. 
My whole soul was engrossed with the gratifi- 
cation of my sensual appetites ; with the decora- 
tions of dress; the amusements of pleasure ; or 
the anticipations of accumulating wealth, and 
living in gaiety and splendor.” 

“| have seen, it was a vision of delight, the 
same spirit, when it first received the notion of 
the Great Creator of the universe. I dare not 
attempt to describe its emotions, at such an in- 
teresting moment For I believe, my Brethren, 
it is impossible for us, who have grown up in the 
midst of a christian people, who were taught in 
our tenderest years the being and attributes of 
God, to form any just estimate of the astonish- 
ment, the awe, and the delight, which the first 
conception of an invisible, immaterial, omnipo- 
tent, omniscient, and infinitely wise, just, benev- | 
olent and holy Bem: is calculated to inspire, 
when it breaks in upon a mind, that in the range 
of all its former thoughts, had never once con- | 
jectured that there was a Maker of this visible | 
creation 

“ With what mingled emotions of wonder and | 
rapture must the bosom of Columbus have been 
aritited. when the new hemisphere burst upon 
his view; opening to his imagination its bound- | 








less stores of beauty, wealth, and plenty. And 
yet how does such an event, magnificent and sub- 
lime, indeed, compared with all sublunary affairs, 
dwindle into insignificance, contrasted with the 
first conception that an immortal mind is led to 
form, not ofa new world—but of the God who 
created all worlds. 

“T have seen the same spirit agitated with 
fearful solicitude at the prospect of meeting that 
Gul, at whose bar it was taught, we must all ap- 
pear ;—and anxiously enquiring what must be 
done to secure the favour of so pure and holy an 
Intelligence. 

“ I have seen the same spirit bowed beneath a 
sense of sin, and casting itself upon the mercy of 
God through a Redeemer whose character and 
offices it had just begun to understand. And | 
have seen it, asl fondly trust, consoled and 
soothed and gladdened with the hope of an inter- 
est in Jesus Christ, and of being made meet for 
the inheritance of the saints in light. 


“ A litde while ago this immortal mind had | 
its vision bounded by the narrow circle of tem- | 
poral objects ; now, its ken embraces the vast ex- 


tent of its immortal existence, with all the mo- 
mentous realities of that unseen world whither 
it is hastening — Then; oh! whata degrada- 
tion! it was kindred to the beasts of the field! 
Now; what an exaltation! we hope that it is 
allied to the spirits of the just made perfect; that 
it iselevated to communion with its God!” 
Gallaudet’s Sermon. 


EXTRACT, 


“ Without society it is impossible for man to 


be happy. Place him ina region where he was 
surrounded with every pleasure ; 
found himself a solitary individual, he would 
pine and languish. ‘I hey are not merely our 
wants, and our mutual dependence, but our na- 
tive instincts also, which impel us to associate 
together. ‘The intercourse which we here main- 
tain with our fellows, is a source of our chief 
enjoyments. But, alas! how much are these 
subjects allayed by a variety of disagreeable cir- 
cumstances thatenter into all our connections 

Sometimes we suffer from the distresses of 
those whom we love ; and sometimes from their 
vices and frailties. Where friendship is cordial 
it is exposed to the wounds of painful sympathy, 
and to the anguish of violent separation 
it is so cool as not to occasion sympathetic pains, 
t ts never productive of much pleasure. The 
ordinary commerce of the world consists ina 
circulation of frivolous intercourse, in which the 
heart has no concern. It is generally insipid, 
and often soured by the slightest difference in 
humours or opposition of interest. We fly to 
company in order to be relieved from wearisome 
correspondence with ourselves, and the vexa- 
tions which we meet with in society, drive us 
back again into solitude. Even among the vir- 


yet there if he | 


Where | 


|tuous, dissentions arise ; and disagreement ip 
| Opinion too often produces alienation of beart. 
| We torm new connexions where somewhat does 
| not occur to disappoint our hopes. 

“The beginnings are often pleasing. We 
flatter ourselves with having found those who 
will never give us any disgust. But weaknesses 
are too soon discovered. Suspicions arise and 
\love waxes cold. We are jealous of one anoth- 
er, and accustomed to live in disguise. A stud- 
ied civility assumes the name without the pleas- 
ure of friendship ; and secret animosity and en- 
vy are often concealed under caresses of dissem- 
bled affection. 

‘“* Hence the pleasure of earthly society, like 
all our other pleasures, is extremely imperfect ; 
| and can give us a very faint conception of the 
|Joy that must arise from the society of perfect 
| spirits in a happier world. Here it is with dif- 
| ficulty that we can select from the corruptible 
! crowd a few with whom we wish to associate in 

strict union. There are assembled all the wise, 
the holy and the just, who ever existed in the 
universe ; without any distress to trouble their 
mutual bliss, or any source of disagreement to 
interrupt their perpetual harmony. Artifice and 
concealment are unknown there. There no 
competitors struggle, no factions contend ; no 
rivals to supplant each other. The voice of dis- 
cord never rises, the whisper of suspicion never 
circulates, among these innocent and benevo- 
lent spirits. Each happy in himself, participates 
|in the happiness of all the rest; and by recipro- 
cal communications of love and friendship, at 
once receives from and adds to, the sum of gens 
eral felicity 

“ Review the memory of the most affectionate 
friends with whom you were blest in any period 
of your life ; divest them ofall those which ad- 
here tothe human character. Recall the most 
pleasing and tender moments which you ever en- 
joyed in their society ; and the remembrance 
of those sensations may assist you in conceiving 
that felicity which is professed by the saints 
above. ‘The happiness of brethren dwelling to- 
gether in unity, is, with great justice and beauty, 
compared by the Psalmist, to such things as are 
most refreshing tothe heart of oan, to the fra- 
grancy of the richest odours, and to the reviving 
influence of soft etherial dews ” 








| M.ssrs. Editors—\n looking over the Patent 
Pocket Dictionary, | met with the following ex- 
|planations of words which appeared somewhat 
‘novel to the general acceptation. 

Party Spirit—A_ species of mental vitrial, 
iwhich we seek to squirt against others, but 
|whichin the mean time irritates and corrodes 
our own mind. 

Tinder—A thin rag, such as the dresses of 
modern females, intended to catch the sparks, 
‘raise a flame, and light up a match 
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A Tale of the Revoluli n. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF THE REBELS. 


“ It isa feariul (ale—vyet true’ 





It was in the middle of one of the most de- 
lighttul days in June, that | commenced a short 
journey, which led me throuzh the cool seques- 
tered forests on the eastern shore of Massachiu- 
setts. Few things are more enchanting than to 
saunter through the woods during a summer’s 
noon.—Nature, enjoying the deep tranquility ol 
a most voluptuous repose, the gay warbling of 
the birds, changed for that occasional twitter 
which speaks the full enjoyment of their tiny 
hearts, more plainly than the rich burst of their 
morning song ; the very butterflies, like gay co- 
quettes weary of conquest, closing and spread- 
ing their gorgeous wings, in languid indiffer- 
ence, the deep shade—the «drowsy splendor 
mantiing the distant hills, all these bring to me 
a delicious sense of quiet existence, which no 
other scene produces. 

During my ride every thing tended to height- 
en this feeling to the utmost. I could not mis- 
take that Iwas in the land of my forefathers. 
Even nature bears the aspect of those venerable 
heralds of our freedom : and time. while he had 
led wealth, taste and fashion through all our fa- 
soured land, has passed by these secluded spots 
with religious awe, and scarcely brushed the an- 
tiquated scene with his noiseless wing. The 
faces you meet, are as a title page, on which ‘ by 
gone days’ are written ; the children have the 
reverential demeanour of the olden time ; the 
sea-breeze murmurs through the wood, with 
more of psalmody than song , and the very moss 
grown stones have an air of puritan sanctity. 

My companion was one with whom I was too 
familiar to strive to be agreeable ; and they who 
eannot be eloquent when effort is unnecessary, 
may forever despair of the power. Conversa- 
tion is always delightful when the thoughts 
spring spontaneously from the tongue, aitended 
with all the contagious exhileration of wit and 
talent ; but it is even yet more delightful, when 
catching its tone from surrounding objects, it 
flows gently on, deriving new charms from the 
acene around, and new interest from the circum- 
stances under which we enjoy it. Such a con- 
versation I was at this moment hstening to from 
my companion, and every instant with increas- 
ing pleasure. It was suddenly imterrupted by 


At the sight of us, he darted into to woods 
with that instenetive aversion, which ever leads 
the fallen spirit to shun a purer nature. My 
companion knew him well; and at my request, 
| ; 
}wearly as I can recollect, they are coutamed in 
the tollowing story. 

Among the numerous families who worship- 
ped the Lord in the beauty of holiness, in 1776, 
few even in the days of primitive devotion, were 


those of Eliphalet Warner, and Lois Leslie. 
Their dwellings jomed each other, and their 
children had grown up together, healthy and 
| beautitul, as the trim shrubbery around their 
doors. Frances, the only daughter of the widow 
Leslie, was the sweetest little wild-flower that 
ever breathed fragrance on this sinful world 
Seldom has nature blended in one countenance, 
two such striking characteristics of loveliness 
Mildness was the prevailing expression ; and it 
was not until we had looked again and again, 
upon her large blue eye, that it revealed its depth 
of meaning. ‘Thought was there, not in the 
grandeur of beaming inspiration, but tranquil as 
a waveless lake, pure as the intelligence of an- 
gels, and joyous as infancy in its happy dreams. 
There is a nameless light in this spiritual kind 
of beauty. It comes from the sun of a world 
brighter and holier thanour own. ‘{ he painter, 
the poet, the sculptor, have never embodied it ; 
and nature with all her radiance, her bloom and 
purity, affords na metaphar 
and care-worn was still such a one as once seen 
coalu not be easily forgotten. Her face manly 
but not masculine in the outline, and energetic 
in its expression, indicated the possession of ve- 
hement feeling ; but its serious, and somewhat 
severe aspect, told that youthful enthusiasm had 
been checked by many sorrows, and that the 
waves of affection, repressed on every side, had 
worn a channel deep imto the soul. An only 
son, the stay and staff of her old age, recently 
returned from the American camp, exhausted 
by a long and painful illness, completed the num- 
ber of their affectionate househola. 

Mr Warner, a rigid but kind hearted old man, 
had long been deprived of the parter of his 
youthful days. It was strange for one apparent- 
ly so harsh in his nature, but though his hand 
and his heart were ever open to his neighbour 
and though his eye lighted up with all a father’s 
joy when Frances stood before him in her love- 
liness, yet his thoughts were ever with her who 
slept her last sleep; and the old man lived in 
the bosom of his family, entranced from all -ave 
the widow and her charming daughter. Two 
sons were all that remained to him, and they 


Tho mathor fadoad 





repeated the terrible mecidents of his life. As | 


more blameless in life and conversation, than | 


melinations. Joseph was dark, lowering, and 
designing ; with eyes deeply set, and looking 
j out trom beneath their shaggy brows, like the 
| hery balls of a tiger hidden in the cletts of a pre- 
cy ice. William’s complexion was likewise dark, 
| but his expression was noble sn ingenuous to the 
last degree ; and his face had much of fresh 
youthful beanty. Joseph was a furious tory ; 
| William a firm and decided whig. Both were 
| the declared lovers of their fair neighbour; and 
both had been told by her judicious mother, to 
wait for more peaceful times, and until maturer 
years should enable her to judge discreetly and 
to decide wisely In habits of unreserved intis 
macy with both—treated as a cherished sistet 
by William, and the alternate object of the most 
headstrong love, and the most taunting jealous. 
ly to his fiery brother—it seemed for a long time 
doubtiul how the balance would turn. 

I know not why itis, but impetuosity, ardour, 
and lordliness of manner, are usually exceeding: 
ly attractive to women. It is, I beheve, simply 
that worship of power, which exists in every hus 
man mind. The same principle that prostrateé 
the soul before nature in its wildness and ma 
jesty, and before art in its magnificent desola 
tion, bows it down to the might and energy o 
man. Some have said, that the fearless and um 
principled have readiest access to the femalt 
heart, merely because they are so; but the 
know littke of woman’s character, who say 
think this Ifthe unprincipled obtain superic 
influcnce. it is hecanse holducss is Mistaken fo} 
strength, and moral insanity for intellectual vi 
gour. ‘Tothe timid eye of Frances, a characte 
torn and convulsed by contending passions 
seemed to have a fearful grandeur. Her reasot 
teld her that William was a thousand times mort 
fitted to make her happy, but imagination hov 
ered round the image of Joseph, and veiled it 
darkness with her own seraph wings. Her gent 
tle nature shrunk from his ferocity, and shi 
dreaded an influence, which she always fount 
tumultuous and exciting; but like the bir 
charmed by a rattle-snake, the greater her feat 
the more powerful the attraction. Such was he 
state of feeling on the evening we choose to pre 
sent her to our readers ; and that night was on 
of deep interest to the whole village. ‘Ibe set 
geant of a recruiting regiment was among them 
and every one was awaiting the result of th 
draughts with painful anxiety. Young Leslie 
dying for the cause in which his young com 
rades were about to engage, turned restlessly ot 
his pillow watching the entrance of Willian 
Warner, with all the eagerness that weakves 
and lassitude would allow; and Frances and he 
mother attending to his wants, and glancing a 


the appearance of one of the most frightfal and | were a most striking instance of dissimilarity of | the window every time a cloud flitted across thi 


loathsome looking objects my eyes ever beheld. 
The lofty and projecting forehead and the bold 
rigid contour of the head, all indicat: d the pos- 
session 0 prodigious power ; and the ‘spirk of 
hell burning in his eye,” proved that power had 
been exerted for the prince of darkness He 
was clothed in the squalid and tuttered drapery 
of exceeding poverty ; and deeply had age gra 
ven upon his iron visage, the lines of guilt and 
passion. ‘The painter and the sculptor could 


pot have found a more fitting personification of 


pestilence or crime. 


character, produced by the same education, and 
the same habits of life | hat intellect differs in 
| native vigour in various individuals, and is strong 
‘|in any peculiar department, only from the »cet- 
| dental direction of attention, has been abundant- 
ly proved : but supposing the mind to be thus 
bent by circumstances and situation, how hard 
it is to trace the hidden causes, which create in 


moral purity and mental force. 
Joseph and William Warver looked as unlike 
eacn otuer, as they really were in pursuits and 





the same family such various modifications of 


declining sun, betrayed the same inquietudéd 
At length the silence was interrupted by the ea 
trance of William. Mother and daughter spranj 
forward to meet him ; and the invalid fixed { 
}most piercing look upon him, Not a word wal 
| spoken—but he felt what they would ask, ant 
leovering his face with both his hands, he ex 
claimed,“ Lam!” ‘The sick man groaned deep 





ly. Frances burst inte a flood of tears; and th 
matron with a firn countenance but a bursting 
heart. clasped his han! warnily as she said 
“Well, none but our God will be left two guarc 
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usnow. But go, my young friend, strong im the 
Lord of hosts ‘These are solemn times. Men 
must act, and women must endure.” 
I could but act,” exclaimed the invalid, “Oh! 
my bleeding country! that ever my arm should 
be weak at an hour like this” “ But my dear 
William,” said Frances, “ will it be very long 
before you return tous” “ It may he very long,” 


he replied, an i his heart swelled almost to break- | 


ing when he looked on the fair creature, and 
thought of the chance of battle. Before he could 
add more, his elder brother abrubtly pushed be- 
fore him—‘“ There are others going, as well as 
you, sir,”’ exclaimed he, glancing at the tearful 
Frances, and eyeing William with the most ma- 
lignant expression of jealousy and scorn — 
“ Where 7?” asked the astonished widow. “To 
the British camp,” was the surly reply. Young 
Leslie made a violent exertion to rise upon his 
elbow, but exhausted with the effort, sank upon 
his pillow, with an expression, in which indigna- 
tion and pain were contending for victory. 

“ Joseph,” said his brother, in a tender, but 
reproachful tone, “at least spare our good (fa- 
tier this dreadful blow.” “Take care of your 


own concerns, Mr. Morality,” answered the ren- | 


egade; ‘“ the old man ought to be proud of a red 
coat in his family.” ‘ Heavens!” exclaimed 
William, “are not burning 
blood—a father struck tothe earth in his old age, 
by a British officer—are not all these enough to 
rouse you toa sense of outraged rights? I should 
glory to die in such a cause.” “ God grant you 
may have your wish, brave brother of mine,” an- 
swered he, with a look of the most bitter hatred 
Frances shrunk from him, as froma fiend. He 
had never before dared to unveil his depravity to 
her view ; and her mother, though she well knew 
him to be fierce and ungovernable, was thrilled 
with horror at his demoniac expression. Finding 
himself an object of distrust and abhorrence, and 


trying in vain to exert his accustomed power over | 


Frances, he left them at an early hour, without 
deigning to say one word in kindness or excul- 
pation. Imagination thus rudely driven from 
the hold which reason had long ago represented 
as dangerous, clung to the excellent William, 
with a tenderness which Frances had never be- 
fore experienced for him. Mrs. Leslie had not 


suspected her predilection for Joseph; for deep | 


aud passionate love is seldom unreserved in its 
nature ; and the ready smile and frank affection, 
which she ever bestowed upon William, might 
well have been mistaken for feelings deeper than 
they really were Beside the love they all bore 
him, their hearts were naturally softened towards 
one just about to engage in a doubtful and bloody 
cause ; and the young man returned to his home 
that night more than blessed tm the conviction 
that the dangers which surrounded him had 
awakened affection, where he most wished to 
awaken tt. 

When Frances entered Mr. Warner’s house 
the ensuing evening, she found the oid man seat- 
ed at his door, in a high wicker-backed chair 
Beside him lay a heavy, brazen-hilted sword, on 
which his eye rested with a sort of uneasy ab- 
straction. At the soune of her voice, he raised 


his head, and gave her one of those beaming | 
looks of welcome, which her presence always | 
ealled forth. “ You've said a kind farewell to | farewell. Outen during their brief march, they | the grave of an only son, and to consign lum te 


“Ohtil 


towns—gushing | 


my boy,” exclaimed he, “and blessing on you 
for it. He will go forth to his duty with a light- 
er heart.” “And Joseph, is he gone too?” 
said she, blushing slightly “ Name him not,” 
replied the old man, with sternness in his voice 
and manner. “ He has quarrelled with bis fa- 
ther, curst the best of brothers, and last night 
left us without one farewell, to join the hatetul 
oppressors of hi- country” “TI have always 
thought,” said Frances, in an agitated tove, 
|‘ that his words words were more wicked than 
| his intentions.” “ | have hoped so, till of late,” 
replied he, ‘and it is even now hard fora fa- 
ther’s heart to believe in the guilt of a son, but 
,do you know, my child, that when I told him he 
| did not deserve the sword of his ancestors, and 
, that I should yive it to his younger brother, he 
| cursed me to my face, and would have stabbed 
| William to the heart. Oh, he is black with 
crime. Woe be to all who have part or lot with 
him.” 

The sound of distant drums, here interrupted 
‘the conversation. It drew nearer and nearer, 
-and presently a ragged miserably equipt, and 
| worse disciplined band came upon the sight ; yet 
women and children, the aged and infirm, wel- 
jcomed them with more heartfelt gratitude, and 
| deeper respect than has often been given to the 
glittering pageantry of military despots. Who 
that saw that wretched troop of young patriots 
eagerly marching to join the standard of Wash- 
ington and the youthful La Fayette, would have 
believed that, ere half a century had elapsed, the 
aged La Fayette would have been welcomed in 
the flourishing capital of New England, with all 
the magnificence of wealth, “ the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of war.” Who could have believed 
i that the infant, then presented at Freedom’s al- 
tar, there to be baptised in blood and tears, would 
so soon have been a giant among the nations. 
| The music loud, rapid and merry, spoke the 
cheerfulness of the departing regiment ; but when 
the dwelling of Mr Warner and the widow Leés- 
lie came in view, by one unanimous impulse, the 


|}music ceased, the march stopped ; aud dividing ' 


to right and left, they lowered their guns te the 
| father of Willam Warner. ‘There were pecul- 
| iar reasons why these houses were dear to them 
jall ‘There was young Leshe, who had gone 
forth at the loud call of his country’s distress, as 
healthy and buoyant as they—and how had he 
returned. ‘TTosend forth the soul in one agoniz- 
|ing bound on the field of battle, had few terrors 
for youthful enthusiasm ; but the stoutest hearts 
|shuddered at days of wearisome sickness, and 
the slow progress of loathsome decay. Then 
there was the venerable father of young Warner, 
| whose sage counsels were the oracles of the vil- 
lage, and whose intrepid spirit had given nerve 
|and sinew to them all. There was the widow 
Leshe, who always had a smile, as cheerful and 
encouraging, as if the last stay of her oid aye 


was not about to be reft from her in this hour of 


need. ‘Then there was Frances so lovely, so 
| beloved, bringing the strongest claim that can be 
| brought to the heart of man, that of hopeless 
beauty and unguarded innocence. Therefore, 
it was that, while mothers, sisters, and 
| brothers Were looking from every door and win 
dow, they close to halt here, and pay their last 


iifant | 


—— 


had stopped to give their little ones a parting 
kiss, and to receive the prayers, tears, and bles- 
sings of those who were near and dear. But 
now they paused for the last time, and they 
paused too, where every thing conspired to make 
their last adieu more agonizing 

* (ome to me William,” said the old man in 
a clear firm tone. The youth stepped forward, 
anu lowering his hand on his rifle, kneeled at 
his father’s feet. “My son,” continued he, 
“ here is the sword of your brave old grandfa- 
ther. It did deadly execution in the French 
wars; and his hand was clenched around it in 
his dying hour It is in an heir loom in the fame 
ily, and should have been given to my oldest 
boy, but”—his voice chocked, and for a moment 
the veteran covered his face with his hands, and 
rested on the hilt of the weapon. “ Farewell 
my son, my only son,” continued he, in a trembe 
ling voice, “I can go down to my grave alone; 
The God of Israel bless thee, and anoint thee 
with strengh for these times of peril.” The 
young soldier pressed his father’s hand with a 
convulsive grasp, gave one long, one lingering 
farewell to the spot where his beloved Frances 
stood by the side of her mother, and fearing to 
trust a single word, hastily rejoined his compane 
ions. ‘There was not a dry eye among them 
and when they came directly in front of Mrs 
Leshe’s all involuntarily attered a shuddering 
groan. James Leslie had entreated to be bol 
stered up in his chair, to take a last look of his 
youthful associates. There he sat, pale, wasted 
and agonized with pain; his head reposing on 
his mother’s bosom, and his sister standing be- 
side him like a seraph at the couch of the dying. 
An unnatural intensity of light poured from his 
eyes, and he raised his hand in a faint attempt 
to make a victorious flourish, as he exclaimed, 
* God will give us the victory.” He started up, 
with one sudden bound of anguish—his head 
sunk on his shoulder—the glazed eyes remained 
fixed on the youthful band before him; but they 
saw no souger 

To the young soldiers there was something 
dreadfully attractive, in the rayless look of the 
corpse before them It seemed as if the very 
dead urged them onward. William would have 
given lis life to have returned for a while to his 
friends, to aid and sooth them in this dreadful 
trial; but a longer time than usual had already 
been allowed to the indulgence of personal feel- 
ing, and the sergeant was impatient of delay, 
The music struck up—and amid sobs and groans 
and tears, with brave but lacerated hearts, they 
bade a long farewell to their humble homes. 

Sad, sad indeed, was the dwelling of the wie 
dow Leslie on the ensuing day. Alas! how lit- 
tle do we appreciate the courage of our fathers, 
and the fortitude of our mothers, at the soul try- 
ing period of our revolution In ali scenes of 
public distress, women are compelled to make 
exertions, not the less painful or the less diffie 
cult, because they are not performed on the pube 
lic theatre of a sympathising world. To fasten 
the knapsack reund a father’s neck, to fill the 
cartridges of a beloved husband, and see him go 
forth to battle when his fittle ones are crying 
for bread, and his desolate home is left to the 
mercy of the ravager; to have none left te dig 
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the cold, damp earth, wept over only by the aged 
and the helpless require no ordinary effort of hu- 
man strength. Yet such were but every day 
scenes, during our desperate strugzle for inde- 
pendence. Mrs. Leshe bore her sorrows with 
even more firmness, than distinguished most 
women of that period. ‘True, she was staid, and 
sometimes melancholy, like ove who had left be- 
hind her all the verdant spots in the wearisome 
desert of life ; yet she was ever active to her du- 
ties, ever ready to sympathise im the griefs and 
anxieties of others.—'The voice of Frances lost 
n t ing of its melodious kindness, and the ma- 
trous of the village looked on her light step with 
as much pride, as they had in the happy days of 
her childhood; but a shadow had passed over 
th: sunshine of her face, and when she smiled 
on her mother, it was in the deep sadness of anx 
lous love. 

Months passed away. "The far-off din of bat- 
tle came to them, only in broken and uncertain 
echoes. Inthe new state of the country, and at 
that troubled period, ali communication between 
the army and their friends, was diffiult and dan- 
gerous. Nothing was known of Joseph since 

abrupt departure. Whether he had actually 
the British forces or merely secreted him- 

Sis infuriated countrymen, remained 

‘Nam had not been seen or heard 

‘ look of tenderness and pity 

‘s, as she stood by the 

ier; but morning and 

ir his safety ardse from 

1 he was so deservedl¥ 

let commnion of her 

i that her affection for 

viyorous root. Each 

its power ; for it isone 

sities of love, that absence 

« more than constant presence. 

y of his devotedness to her and her 

a parent, was associated with every thing 

niud her; and each day, some deficiency in 
their household comfort, reminded them of the 
industry and kindness, which had so promptly 
sulplied t A thousand nameless at- 
tentions, trifling in themselves, but invaluable to 
a women’s heart. crowded upon her memory.— 
Shesent him a letter, in which this state of feel- 
iny was most frank!y expressed, and when one 
tedious week after another passed away, she 
gave herself up to the conviction that it had nev- 
er reached him A brief note did, however, at 
last arrive. It contained merely violent protes 
tations of unalterable attachment, and besought 
her to meet him between the hours of six and 
It stated that life 


eir wants 


seven, Inan adjomog wood, 

and death depended on her secrecy, and that 
even her mether must not know of the inter- 
view 


‘Why this mystery,” thought Frances, as she 
read aud re-read the singular epistle. “ Proba- 
biy he has stolen from military duty, and detec- 
tion would be death,” said she to herself, “ yet 
surely my mother micht know of it.” All her 
conjectures ended in the supposition that Wil- 


liam had some good reason, and that she ought! 


yy 
ear never once 
William had 


to comply with his request. 
crossed her cuileless imagination 


from his cradle, been to her as a brother, and to| : 


| 











distrust him, was like dreading contagion in the 
pure balmy air she had breathed from childhood. 

At an early hour she was seen passing through 
the village—her little, well-known gypsy hat 


‘lightly resting on a proiusion of glossy hair, 


beautiful as a “shower of sunbeams” She had 
given a parting kiss to her mother and Mr. War- 
ner, with a joyousness tor which they could not 
account ; and as her slender little figure passed 


along like a vision of light, the neighbours all | 


remarked that her smile was brighter, and her 
step far more buoyant thau usual. 

Evenmg came and she returned not. The 
fears of the anxious mother, increased to dread- 
ful intensity. At Just a traveller told of horrible 
screams which he ‘iad heard fromthe wood. A 


large band of old men, women and children, sud- 


denly collected, and hastened to the spot he in- 
dicated. Alas! the hand of violence had cut 
her down in her youth and beauty! ‘| he lovely 
face, still and pale as marble, had yet a shadow 
of the imploring look which last passed over 11, 
her long fair hair was tangled in the snrubbery ; 
and the sword which had been a farewe 1 resent 
io her lover, lay all bloody at her side ‘Those 
who heard her mother’s shriek, carried the re- 
membrance of it to their graves. She had en- 
dured much, but her burden was mightier than 
she could bear. She never smiled, alter she had 
looked upon that fearful-sight. Her short life 
was but protracted agony; and before three 
months had elapsed, she slept by the side of her 
murdered daughter. 

There needed no sybil to point out the assas- 
sin. When the light of their lanthorns first fell 
one the lifeless being so dear to them all, the 
wretched father of William Warner clasped his 
hands in convulsive agony, and groaned out “ Oh 
Joseph! Joseph!’ and he indeed it was, whose 
guilty hands had thus madly torn the beauteous 
one from life, and its most enchanting hopes — 
His hatred of a brother, whose excellence he 
would not imitate, had been greatly increased by 
the transfer of the sword to him, and by a part- 


ing interview, which he had overheard, between | 


him and Frances. Deservedly surpassed in his 


father’s affections, and rivailed in his passionate | 


love, his haughty spirit was goaded to the utmost 
—The night he left them, he swore to his own 
scul a deep and sure revenge. 
American camp in the character of a spy ; he 
obtained access: to the barracks of the unsuspi- 


. aoe 2A . | 
cious William, and seizing the fatal sword, which | 


had so much embittered his malice, he aimed a 
death blow at his only brother. A struggle en- 
sued, and William was well nigh proving victo- 
rious, when in the voice of his earlier years he 
exclaimed, ‘ William! The sword dropped at 
his feet! he seized it, and before his brother had 
recovered from his consternation, Joseph had 
gone beyond recal 

This adventure a little softened his ferocious 
nature ; and perhaps the dreadful resolution he 
had taken would have never been kept, had not 
an American been brought into the enemy’s 
camp under the imputation of carrying important 
papers to the rebels ; but Frances’ letter by these 
means came into his hand. Stung to the soul 
with jealousy and rage, he again swore the horrid 


ow. 
We have already told, how she was decoyed 


He sought the 


into his presence. It matters not what were 
_the insults and the heart-cutting words he heap- 
-ed upon her. It was a shocking detail, and -I 
would fain spare the repetition of it. Suffice it 
to say, he talked with fiend-like malignity of love 
crossed and ambition thwarted; he reproached 
her with broken promises and disappointed 
hopes ; and when she refused to pollute her soul 
with false vows, he sealed his oath with blood ! 

William lived to hear the agonized tidings.— 
He lived too, again to spare his wicked brother, 
when his sword flourished over him in the tumult 
ot bittle ; but ever after that, he seemed to rush 
upon his death. After one of the sanguinary 
conflicts which immediately preceded our inde- 
pendence, he was found dead in the very centre 
of the British army. 

His tather lived to extreme old age, as happy 
as the sympathy of his countrymen, and a firm 
trust in the Reck of Ages, could make one who 
hid passed throuyvh such a fiery ordeal. Joseph 
never saw him after the death of Frances Les- 
he; but the depraved wretch survived them all ; 
@ Jit is not many years, siuce he was seen seat- 

don the road side in Plymouth county, as we 
described at the commencement of our story. 





Account of two Wounded men 

In 1779, sixty or seventy men who were descend- 
ing the Ohio in two boats, landed near Lick- 
ing river, where they were attacked by the In- 

dians, and all killed or taken except seven. 
The following most singular circumstance, 
says the Lexington Gazette, attended this defeat, 
A man whose name was Robert Benham, was 
| wounded through his hips in such a manner as 
to render him unable to walk; he crawled into 
ithe brush of a fallen tree, taking his rifle with 
| him, and so secreted himself that the Indians pas- 
|sed him unnoticed. He lay concealed two days 
| without a mouthful of sustenance, when a racoon 
‘came near him, and he shot it; immediately af- 
ter his gun fired he heard somebody call, but 
suspecting it was Indians, re-loaded his gun, de- 
‘termined to sell his life dear; by the time his 
yun was charged, he heard the voice again very 
near, calling in plain English, “ Whoever you 
are, | beg you will answer me, forT am in tle 
utmost distress” Upon this Benham answered 
iim, and immediately appeared John Watson, 
cone of ns unfortunate companions, with beth 
bis arms broken; mutual congratul tions were 
exchanged, when Benham pointed to the racoon 
| where it lay, and directed Watson to kick it to 
him with his feet, which he accordingly did, 
Having good use of both his hands, Benham was 
able to skin and prepare the racoon for the spit, 
‘as well as to procure fire, whilst John Watson 
| having the full use of his feet, could with them 
kick and drag pieces of broken wood to Benham, 
who could make the fire and cook the mest. 
Belore the racoon was eaten up, a flock of wid 
turkeys came in view; Benham directed John 
Watson to go round them and induce them to 
come near him, which was done, by which 
means he killed a large turkey. Happily the 
weather was mild and the man with broken arms 
could wade into the Licking river, (near «lich 
they lay) so deep into the water as to stoop 
down and drink; but Benbam unable to move 
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from the spot where he lay, was likely to die of 
thirst, when this project occurred to John Wat- 
son; he desired Benham to pat his hat into his 
mouth in such a manner as that the hollow part 
of the crown should be upwards, which was done, 
and he went into the river and filled it by stoop- 
ing down, and by this means furnished his friend 
with water. Benham dressed and splintered up 
the broken arms of John Watson, as well as 
dressed his own wounds; to enable him to do 
which, he tore up both their shirts. They re- 
mained in this situation fifteen days, whilst their 

wounds healed very fast, insomuch that w ith the 
use ofa crutch, Benham began to be able to 
move a little, during which time he killed a plen- 

ty of game to support them whilst John Watson 
was able to bring wood with his feet, and water 

with the aid of the hat. About four weeks after 

they were wounded, Benham and his companion 

went to the Ohio river, at the mouth of Licking, 

and about a mile from where they were wound- 

ed, from whence they were taken by a boat de- 

scending the river, which they hailed and Were 

taken on board. 





—_ — 
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THE CoONSOR. 
No 2. 
« Be not the first by whom the new is tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.” 





There are some persons who possess an inordinate 
desire of appearing fashionable. This desire often be- 
trays a man into numerous absurdities, and exposes 
him to many inconveniences. The fear of being sin- 
gular, operates very strongly on some minds. It shows 
itself, not only in dress and conversation, but even in 
action. Now we would not advocate that singularity 
and almost entire seclasion from the world which 
characterize some: but surely, this fear of singularity 
is a strong indication of a weak and pusillanimous 
mind. When it appears in dress or conversation, it 
may be innecent; but when it manifests itself in the 
moral duties, it isa sure evidence of cowardice and 
destitution of moral principle. 
dare to be singular when urged by the dictates of con- 
science; morality, and honor, is not an honest man; 

Yet 
their 


bis character cannot be too strongly reprobated. 
too many sustain this character, Not that 
characters appear such to the superficial observer, or 
to the multitude generally ; this would incur disgrace: 
but it requires no very deep penetration to perceive 
that the characters of not afew stand on no better basis 
than that of a desire to obtain applause, or a fear of 
appearing singular. There is indeed » deference due to 
custom in matters of minor importance, which every 
sensible man will not failto observe 

In dress, bebavior, and conversation a man may, 
and perhaps ought to sacrifice his own inclinations and 
Opinions to the practice of the public. He may do this 
to a certain degrees but when he apes the fashions of 
the day, and apprars to be actuated by a desire of os- 
tentation, he manifests a weakness of intellect which 
few are willing to admit. 
that a person’s intellect ts often disclosed by the pe 


It has been supposed by some 


evliarity of his dress, or appearance —And this suppo- 
Mach is however to 


Yet these wiil never 


sition is not entirely groundless 
be allowed for early vssuciativas. 


_ ples of a cathedral.” 
| was saluted by the man with the following 


| good behaviour, promoted from a fore-mast man 
| to a boatswain, wa’ ordered on shore by his cap- 


The man who will not 


ialilidaiiieaineiaiaibiiieiiiiet ate ee ee 








lead one to be singular: and I always suspect, when ! 
observe @ person endeavoring to distinguish himself by 
the ornaments of dress, he has but a shallow head. I» 
the female sex, it is excusable,to a degree laudable 
Yet it is perhaps more frequently carried to excess by 


an spies a coach on such occasions: he 
cannot resist the temptation, and when a 
quarter of a mile off, he strains his lungs with 
the cry of * coachee, coachee.”” 1 once wit- 
vessed a sailor, with a string of twenty-five 
coaches behind him, moving through the 
own, to the beach, being the whole number 
nthe stand. all of which he had engaged. 
le was standing on the roof of the foremost, 
waving his hat, and seemed as much rejoiced 
as Napoleon is said to have been when the 
sarrison of Ulm, with all the nobles it con- 
tained, marched out before him. The sai- 
or exhibited his prowess to his companions 
nuch im the way of the great Macedonian: 
Oh! ye Athenians, could you believe to 
what dangers I have exposed myself to be 
praised by you.”—Burnet’s World. 





them than by the other sex ; but as they are the weaker 
vessel they claim more indulgence—and when they | 


seek to please, and gain esteem, we readily grant then 
all indulgence. But when they seek to shine and 
dazzle, they degrade their own character, and sink 


themselves almost to alevel with the butterfly, whose 


beauty they may imitate, but can never surpass, or even 
A. K 


equal. 











VARS, 

Prijadices. —Our passions and prejudices ever 
mistead us. There is a French ben traveto, on 
this topic. A curate and his wife had heard 
that the moon was inhabited; a telescope was 
borrowed, and the lady had the first a, “3 
said she, ‘I see two shades tnclining 
towards each other ; they are beyond doubt hap- 
py lovers.” “ Poh!” said the cnrate, looking in 
his turn; “these two shades are the two stee- 





A person applied to Dean Swift to be beadled 
—Swift asked him if he was a poet—he replied 
that he was not; but the Dean informed hi 
that he could not consider him fit for the plice, 
unless he would compose some verses during the 
might (Nov. 5th) and repeat them under his 
window. Iu the course of the night, the Dean 


see,” 


Nautical Piety.—A sailor having been, for his | !ines :— 


q o day's the nighi—I speak it with great sorrow, 
That we were all Vhave been blown up fo-merrow 
Therefore teke care of fire and candle ligh:, 


tain to receive his commission at the Admirality a - ; 4 
: Tis a cold frosty morning ; therfore good night. 


Office. Jack went accordingly, and thus describ- 
ed his reception afterwards to his companions :— 
“1 bore away large,” said he, “ for the Admiral- 
ty office; and on entering the harbour I espied 
a dozen or twoqui'l-drivers. 1 hailed ’em ;—not 
a word said they. ‘ Hollo!’ again saidI Not 
a word said they. ‘Shiver my top-sails, but what 
can this mean?’ said [. ‘Then I took a guinea 


from my pocket, and holding it ap to my peeper, | jook pale and ill, inquired the state of his health 
‘Hollo,’ again said I. ‘Oh! Hollo,’ returned : 


‘- Rated with bis usual old English good homour and ur- 
ae ‘So, so, my on, 5g) cried I, ‘ you are like |banity, They were standing by a window that 
aS ey <a could not speak un- | jgoked into a court yard, where was an ancient 
til you saw the Angel! ivy drooped towards the ground. “Sir,” said 
Swift, with an emphatic look, “I am like that 
ivy; [| want support.” Sir Robert answered, 
* Why then, doctor, did you attach yourself toa 
falling wall?’’ Swift took the hint, made his bow, 
and retired.— Walpole. 


Swi ft—Swift was a good writer, but had a bad 
heart. Even to the last he was devoted to ambi- 
tion, which he pretended to despise. Would you 
| believe that, after finding his opposition to the 
| ministry fruitless, and what galled him still more, 
contemned, he summoned up resolution to wait 
ou Sir Robert Walpole? Sir Robert seeing Swift 





A Sailor's terrestrial pleasures.—We have 
; seen Jack come on shore, with a bag like an 
opossum, loaded with the hard earnings o! 
two or three years. With the ambition of 


Alexander, he must have all the world to 
himself. Women, a fiddle,and some rum.| A very devout fellow not being able to please 
are indispensible requisites: the last fires his his nice piety in his prayers, used only to repeat 
brain, and sets all reflection at defiance. A |t#e alphabet, and then to add, “O Lord God, 
thousand days’ labor on the most dangerous | PUt these letters into syllables, and these sylla- 
element. battlinghis country’s foes. ta cals bles into words, and these words into sentences, 
been spent in less than a week. by an indi-| that may be most for my real good 
vidual, in the most licentious manner possi- 
‘ble. If money did not go fast enough, watch- 
es were fried, bank-notes eaten between 
bread and butter, and every practice resoried 
to for the purpose ofits riddance, The pay- 
ing off at Plymouth always gives seamen a 
treat which they cannot obtain elsewhere ; 
that is, the glorious opportunity of riding im 
hackney-coaches, or standing ou their roo 
when going at full speed, and of which they i (the name of the manager) at the Opera House, 
always avail themselves, Every one n.u.| London, a Frenchman in the gallery observed, 
, have wituessed the ajacrity with which a sea- |“ Dese English be ever crying for de money.” 





Septonious relates, that a young officer, to 
|whom Vespasian had given a commission, per- 
| fumed himself when he went to Court, to thank 
the Emperor for the honor which he had confers 
jred upon him. ‘I should have been less offend- 
jed if you had smelled of garlic,’ said Vespasian, 
'who was so disgusted with his foppery, that he 
immediately dismissed him from office, 


Tave Pus. During the ery of Goold! Goold! 
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For the Literary Casket. 
SONG OF THE BANDITTI. 


To horse ! to horse ! away away ! 
Lo darkness gathers round ; 
Aud we must back ere break of day 
Within our cave profound ; 
Fo horse ! to horse! away away! 
And be ye firm in battle fray. 


The scouts retun’d ; he’s mark’d out where 
The trav'lers pass the night, 
Away ! for we must there 
Ere Cynthea sheds her light. 
T horse! to horse! away away ! 
Aad be ye firm in battle fray. 


And heed ye not all worldly powers, 
But buidly bare ye through ; 
The prize is great, and sure ’tis ours 
If ye'llno mercy shew. 
To horse ! tohorse ! away away ! 
And be ye firm in battle fray. 


And where's the one among this band 
Would hear the suppliant ery, 
If such there be, come forth and stand 
Upon this spot and die. 
To horse ! to horse! away away. 
And be ye firm in battle fray. 
Portland, (Me) K. 


From the British Minstrelsy. 


sa dream of early youth, 

ever comes again ; 

m of light, of life, and truth, 

3 weross the brain : 

) the theme of that early dream, 
so warm, so new, 

ir after years | deem, 

ly dream we rue. 


isa dream of maturer years, 
bulent by far ; 
1 of blood, and sf woman's tears, 
heme of that dream is war : 
A. in the field of danger and death, 
Ane tin the battle array, 
Till wet. that fame is a budyless breath, 
That vanisheth away. 


Oh! there is » dream of hoary age, 
Tis a vision of gold in store— 

Of sums noted down on ‘he figured page, 
To be counted o'er and o'er ; 

And we fondly trust in our glittering dust, 
As a refuge from grief and pain, 

Till our limbs are laid on that last dark bed. 
W here the wealth of the world is vain. 


Aod is it thus, from man’s birth to his grave— 
In the path whioh all are treading ? 

Is there nought in that long career to save 
From remorse and self upbraiding ? 

O ves there's a dream so pure, so bright, 
That the being to whom it is given, 

Hath bathed ir a sea of living light, 
And the theme of that dream is Heaven. 


THE MARINER'S HYMN. 


A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 

A wind that follows fast, 

And fills the white and rustling sail, 
And bends the gallant mast, 

And bends the gallant mast, my boys! 
While like an eagle free, 

Away the good ship flies, and leaves, 
The land on our lee. 





O for a soft and gentle wind! 

1 heard a fair one ery ; 

But give me the roaring breeze, 

Aud white waves beaving bigh ; 

Aud white waves heaving bigh, my boys! 
The good ship tight and free ; 

The wo.ld of waters is our Lome, 

And merry men are we, 

There's a tempest in yon horned moon, 
And lightning in you cloud, 

Acd hark ! the music, mariners, 

The wind is piping loud : 

The wind is piping loud, my boys! 
The lightning flashes free, 

W hile the hollow oak our palace is, 


Our heritage the sea. 
emmmect 


SHE SMILES NOT FOR ME. 


She smiles, but sie smiles not for me, 
All is peaceful and tranquil within ; 
She’s lovely, but lovlier she, 

Who chances my favor to win. 

She’s social, but social in vain, 

The heart she’s unable to move ; 

Her beauty I will not arraign, 

But if is not the beavty of love. 

She’s cheerful and winning her air. 
Her converse the moments beguile ; 
Yet others as cheerful there are, 

My heart is not won with a smile. 
She is fair, almost, as the rose. 

When on the green tendril full blown ; 
But fairer that flow’ret that grows, 

Is she whom I'd fain call my own. 


She is rich, but riches are frail, 
They please, but the charm is soon o’er ; 
‘Tis beauty and worth that prevail, 
Uniting in her I adore. 
—— 
[From the “Viemorial.’’] 
TO THE AUTUMN LEAF. 
Lone trembling one ! 
Last of a summer race, withered and sear, 
And shivering—wherefore art thou lingering here ? 
Thy work is done. 


Thou hast seen all 


The summer flowers reposing in their tomb, 


And the greev leaves that knew thee io their bloom, 
Witber and fall ! 


Why dost thou cling 

So fondly to the rough and sapless tree ? 

Hath then existence aught like charms for thee, 
Thou tading thing ! 


The voice of Spring 
Which woke thee intu being, ne’er again 
Will greet thee—nor the gentle summer's rain 
New verdure bring 


The zephyr's breath 
No more will wake for thee its melody—- 
But the lone sighing of the blast shall be 
The hywn of death. 


Yet a few days, 
A few faint struggles with the Autumn storm, 
And the strained eye to catch thy trembling form 
In vain may gaze. 


Pale Autumn leaf! 

Thon art an emblem of mortality, 

The broken heart, once young and fresh like thee, 
Withered by grief— 


Whose hopes are fled, 
Whose loved ones all have drooped and died away, 
Still clings to life—and lingering loves to stay 
Above the dead ' 


But list—e’en now 

I bear the gathering of the Autumn blast. 

It comes—thy frail form trembles—it is past ! 
And thou art low ! 


THE STAR OF EVE, 


Tell us, thou glorious Star of Eve, 
What sees thine eye ? 
Wherever human hearts can heave, 
Man’s misery ? 
Life, but a lengthened chain— 
Youth, weary, wild «nd vain-- 
Age on a bed of pain, 
Longing to die ? 
Yet there's a rest, 
Where earthly agonies 
Awake no sighs 
In the cold breast. 
Tell us, thou glorious Star of Eve t 
Sees not thine eye 
Some spot, where bearts no ionger heave 
In thine owa sky ? 
Where all life’s wrongs are o'er ; 
Where anguish peeps nu more ; 
Where injured spirits soar 
Never to die ? 
—_— 
From the London Forget Me Not.’ 
NATURE. 
The fair smile of morning, 
The glory of noon, 
Whe bright stars adorning 
The path of the moon, 
The wist covered mountain, 
The valley and plain, 
The take and the tountain, 
The river and main, 
Their magic combiui g, 
Iliume and controal 
The care and repinving 
That darken the soul. 


The timid Spring, stealing 
Through light and perfume ; 
The Summer's revealing 
Of beauty and bloom ; 
The rich Autumn, glowing 
With fruit treasures crown'd 
The pale Winter, throwing 
His snow-wre ths around ; 
All widely diffusing 
A charm on the earth, 
Wake loftier musing 
Aod holier mirth. 


There is not a sorrow 
That hath nota balm 
From Nature to borrow, 
In tempest or calm ; 
There is not a season, 
There is not a scene, 
But Faney aud Resson 
May gaze on ser: ne, 
And own it possessing 
A zes! for the glad, 
A solace and blessing 
To comfort the sad ! 
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